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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "THE  WINFIELD  DUNN  ADMINISTRATION."   THE  DATE  IS  NOV- 
EMBER 14,  1976,  AND  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  JUDGE  EARL  RONALD  HENDRY  IN 
KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD  AND 
IS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  MARY  JANE  MORGAN. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Judge  Hendry,  I  suggest  we  start  by  getting 

a  basic  biographical  background  and  proceed 
from  there  to  the  time  you  first  met  Winfield  Dunn. 

JUDGE  HENDRY:  All  right,  thank  you,  Dr.  Crawford.   I  was 

born  May  11,  1934,  [in]  Palm  Beach  County, 
Florida,  [a]  member  of  an  old  pioneer  Florida  family  for  which  Hendry 
County,  Florida,  out  in  the  Everglades  is  named.   Actually  my  people 
went  to  Florida  while  it  was  still  a  territory.   And  so  I  was  what  we 
always  called  a  "Florida  cracker".   But  in  any  event,  I  was  born  in  Palm 
Beach  County  and  grew  up  in  Coral  Gables  which  has  been  surrounded  by  Greater 
Miami  now.  I  graduated  from  Coral  Gables  High  School  in  1952  and  went  to 
the  University  of  Florida  at  Gainesville.   I  was  there  in  '52, '53,  and  '54 
and  then  went  into  the  service  and  was  in  the  U.  S.  Army  1954-56.  Came  out 
of  the  army  and  went  to  school  at  Ole  Miss  and  was  there  in  '56  and  '57. 
Then  I  moved  to  Jackson, Mississippi,  where  I  worked  as  a  salesman  and  de- 
cided that  I  wanted  to  go  to  law  school,  and  in  1958,  as  I  recall,  went 
back  to  Memphis  and  started  night  law  school  at  the  old  University  of 
Memphis,  which  at  one  time  had  had  a  medical  school  and  a  law  school  but 
at  that  time  had  just  a  night  law  school.   And  I  worked  at  various  jobs 
while  my  primary  activity — really  they  were  more  like  part-time  jobs — 


was  working  as  a  salesman  and  doing  things  in  order  to  make  a  living  while 
I  was  going  to  night  law  school.   But  that  was  the  primary  thrust  of  my 
activity  during  those  years.   Of  course,  going  to  night  law  school,  you 
don't  make  headway  very  fast. 

And  in  the  meantime  I  was  looking  forward  to  the  fact  that  Memphis 
State  was  in  the  process  of  acquiring  not  only  the  University  of  Memphis 
Night  Law  School  but  the  Southern  Law  University  too,  proprietary  night 
law  schools  that  were  then  at  Memphis.   That  acquisition  took  place,  as 
I  recall,  in  '62.   And  at  that  time  I  transferred — had  practically  all 
my  required  courses  and  could  have  taken  the  bar  exam  possibly  earlier 
than  I  did,  but  I  wanted  to  have  a  collegiate  law  school  degree  rather 
than  a  night  law  school  degree  and  was  willing  to  take  the  additional 
time  and  do  the  additonal  work  so  that  I  could  go  to  Memphis  State  and 
have  a  degree  from  there.   I  consequently  ended  up  spending  a  couple  of 
years  actually  at  Memphis  State  in  order  to  get  all  the  electives  in  so 
that  I  could  qualify  for  a  regular  law  school  degree. 

I  did  that  and  graduated  in  May  or  June,  I  don't  remember  whether 
it  was  in  May  or  early  June  in  '6U.   Strangely  enough,  because  of  the 
fact  that  I  had  entered  night  law  school  under  the  old  rules  which  re- 
quired that  you  only  take  eighteen  specific  courses  in  order  to  qualify 
for  the  Tennessee  Bar  Exam,  I  had  completed  all  those  and  was  eligible 
to  take  the  bar  exam.   In  February  of  ' 6U,  I  took  it  and  passed  it.   So 
actually  my  part-time  job  my  last  semester  in  law  school  was  practicing 
law.   And  professors  there  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  me  as  a  student  taking 


electives  just  to  finish  up  the  total  number  of  hours.   They  had  a  lot 
of  fun  with  me  about  being  a  lawyer  my  last  semester  in  law  school. 

But,  in  any  event,  that's  my  background  up  to  that  point.    In  the 
year  or  two  prior  to  that,  I  don't  remember  exactly  when,  they  formed 
that  Young  Republican  organization,  but  we  did  form  it  at  Memphis  State 
while  I  was  in  law  school  there.   And  I  was  chairman  of  that  for  a  time. 
And  at  about  the  same  time,  possibly  a  little  earlier,  there  was  a  Young 
Republican  group  formed  in  Shelby  County.   To  my  knowledge  there  had  ne- 
ver been  any  viable  Young  Republican  organization  either  on  the  campus 
or  in  the  county  prior  to  the  time  that  those  groups  were  formed  in  the 
early  ' 60 ' s . 

And  it  was  during  that  period  of  time  that  I  first  met  Winfield  Dunn 
who  we  then  knew  as  Dr.  Dunn.   And  Dr.  Dunn  and  now  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  Harry  Wellford  and  a  number  of  others  were  involved  in 
actively  working  in  the  Republican  party. 

There  was  a  campaign  in  '62  as  I  recall,  either  '62  or  l6k — I  be- 
lieve it  was  '62.   Robert  James  ran  for  United  States  Congress.   Most 
of  us  were  involved  in  that  race.   And  he  ran  a  very  good  race.   And  there 
was  an  election  along  during  that  period  of  time  when  both  Howard  Baker 
and  Dan  Kuykendall  ran  for  United  States  Senate.   Dan  Kuykendall,  of 
course,  was  elected  to  United  States  House  of  Representatives  and  ser- 
ved with  distinction  for  a  number  of  years,  and  Senator  Baker  is  still 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  although  neither  of  them  was  elected  at 
that  particular  election. 


We  were  also  involved  in  a  change  of  leadership.   Let's  say,  in  the 
Republican  organization — they  and  their  friends  felt  that  the  party  lead- 
ership that  had  been  in  power  for  a  number  of  years  was  not  responsive. 
And  whether  that  was  a  valid  complaint  or  not,  we  were  kind  of  like  a 
group  of  young  Turks ,  and  we  proceeded  to  make  use  of  the  democratic  pro- 
cess within  the  Republican  party  in  order  to  change  its  leadership.   And 
ultimately  Winfield  Dunn  became  the  county  Repulbican  chairman  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  change  of  leadership. 

Subsequent  to  that,  I,  of  course,  completed  law  school  at  Memphis 
State  and  worked  as  claims  adjustor  for  a  short  time  and  had  a — I  guess 
you  could  call  it  a  law.  practice — had  a  sometime,  catch-as-catch-can 
law  practice,  and  then  was  offered  a  position  as  house  counselor  for  a 
manufacturing  firm  in  Florida,  which  I  took. 

And  in  the  meantime  I  had  my  eye  on  Gatlinburg  in  Sevier  County  in 
East  Tennessee.   Of  course,  Gatlinburg  is  the  headquarters  town  of  the 
Smoky  Mountain  National  Park.   And  I  took  the  local  paper  and  followed 
that  rather  closely.   Had  it  not  been  for  my  family  responsibilities,  I 
guess  I  would  have  gone  ahead  to  Gatlinburg  and  started  a  private  prac- 
tice right  away,  because  that's  where  I  wanted  to  be.   I  was  a  flatlander 
that  wanted  to  live  in  mountains.   But  I  was  really  afraid  economically 
to  try  it.   There  was  one  lawyer  in  Gatlinburg  who  was  quite  old,  had 
really  retired.   And  in  asking  around  up  there,  not  really  knowing  any- 
body and  just  coming  in  as  a  tourist  and  asking  around,  people  invariably 
said,  "Aw,  you  couldn't  make  a  living  practicing  law  here." 


That  scared  me  off,  so  I  accepted  this  Opportunity  from  Florida 
which  I  stayed  with  and  was  there  long  enough  to  be  involved  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Bob  Kirk  who  became  the  first  Florida  Republican  governor  since 
Reconstruction.   And  almost  immediately  after  his  election,  I  found  that 
the  old  gentleman  that  had  been  practicing  in  Gatlinburg  was  no  longer 
in  practice,  and  he  died  shortly  thereafter.   And  I  saw  that  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  into  law  practice.   I  gave  my  employer  notice  and,  not  know- 
ing a  soul  and  having  no  relatives  there  and  no  connections  there,  I  moved 
to  Gatlinburg  and  hung  out  my  shingle  and  began  private  law  practice  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  year  was  that,  sir? 

JUDGE  HENDRY:  Uh,  about  1966.   I  can't  give  you  the  exact  date, 

But  I  was  in  Florida  about  eighteen  months  as 
house  counselor.   So  some  time  during  '66   would  be  my  offhand  estimate. 
Possibly  earlier  than  that.   I  don't  really  remember,  but  anyway,  during 
'66.      Then  I  came  back  to  Gatlinburg  and  opened  an  office  there  just  as 
a  general  practitioner — sat  and  twiddled  my  thumbs  first  couple  of  months, 
but  was  very  fortunate  and  within  a  year  had  three  girls  in  the  office, 
and  within  about  a  year  and  a  half  had  to  take  in  an  additional  lawyer, 
and  really  was  just  very  fortunate,  and  very  well  received  by  the  people. 
I  had  an  established  practice  within  a  year  and  a  half.   And  that  kind 
of  leads  up,  then,  to  a  period  of  time  when  I  was  doing  nothing  but  prac- 
ticing law.   I  did  not  get  involved  in  politics  in  Sevier  County  at  all, 
and  just  strictly  practiced  law. 

Then  in  about  December  of  1969  or  January  1970 — sometime  during  the 


winter  of  '69  or  'TO  I  heard  or  read,  and  I  really  can't  recall  where 
now,  that  Dr.  Dunn,  Winfield  Dunn,  was  considering  making  the  race  for 
governor.   And  I  really  think  I  must  have  heard  it  from  a  mutual  friend 
rather  than  read  it  because  I  don't  think  there  was  any  published  ac- 
count of  it  at  the  time  that  we  first  talked. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  don't  believe,  as  early  as  mid-winter,  there 

was  really  anything  in  print,  so  far  as  I  know. 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  Right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Can  we  go  back  just  a  little  before  you  proceed 

with  this,  Judge  Hendry?   First,  a  few  questions 
why  were  you  interested  in  going  to  Gatlinburg?   You  had  no  previous  con- 
nection with  it  that's  apparent  to  me  before  you  went  there.  Why  did 
you  decide  that  you  wanted  to  go  there? 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  Two  reasons:   one,  I  love  the  Smoky  Mountains, 

hiking  in  the  park,  you  know.   It's  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  areas  in  the  world,  and  certainly  in  this  country.   So  I 
guess  that  was  the  number  one  reason.   Number  two  was  just  cold,  hard  ec- 
onomics.  I  went  through  Martindale  Hubble,  which  is  widely  accepted[as  arT 
authoritative  nationwide  directory  of  lawyers  ,  and  actually  went  through 
every  town  in  Tennessee  that  had  a  lawyer  listed.   That  directory  tells 
their  date  of  birth  and  so  forth,  so  you  can  learn  their  age  from  that. 
And  I  found  several  towns  where  there  were  no  lawyers  or  only  one  law- 
yer, and  actually  went  and  looked  at  some  of  them.   Linden  was  a  town, 
in  Perry  County,  I  believe  that  is,  that  at  that  time  had  no  lawyer. 


It's  revived  economically  now,  but  back  at  that  time  it  was  really  dying 
on  its  feet.   This  was  right  about  the  time  that  I  got  out  of  law  school, 
before  I  accepted  the  house  counselor  position  in  Florida.   But  in  any 
event ,  I  made  a  list  of  all  the  towns  in  the  state  either  that  had  no 
lawyer  or  only  one  lawyer,  and  then  stacked  that  up  against  the  apparent 
economic  activity  there,  based  on  the  number  of  businesses,  which  I  se- 
cured from  the  Dunn  and  Bradstreet  Directory,  and  then  further  put  into 
the  equation  the  year-round  population  of  the  town,  and  assigned  a  point 
total  that  I  can't  really  recall  now,  but  worked  it  out  in  equation  form, 
economic  activity  plus  year-round  population  and  also  including  the  num- 
ber of  businesses,  assuming  that  business  generates  legal  activity  in  one 
way  or  another.   And  when  I  worked  the  equation  out,  Gatlinburg  came  up 
with  the  most  points.   Now  it's  possible,  and  I  recognize  that  it's  pos- 
sible, that  I  worked  the  equation  out  in  such  a  way  that  that  would  hap- 
pen anyway  because  Gatlinburg  was  where  I  wanted  to  go.   So  that's  a 
long  answer  to  a  short  question. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  can  see,  objectively,  how  Gatlinburg  would  win 

in  that  case.   Also,  about  your  work  in  the  Re- 
publican party:   Why  did  you  get  into  that?   Did  you  have  a  family  back- 
ground in  the  Republican  party?   Did  you  do  it  for  philosophical  reasons, 
or  what? 

JUDGE  HENDRY:  My  folks  were  both  lifelong  Democrats.   My  fa- 

ther, of  course,  was  from  an  old  Florida  family. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  uncle  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Florida 


Legislature  back  during  the  teens  in  the  Democratic  party.   I  remember 
him  saying  that  his  daddy  was  what  they  called  in  Florida  a  "yaller-dog 
Democrat,"  and  that  he  felt  pretty  much  the  same  way.   And  my  mother  was 
born  in  Georgia,  and  she  says  she's  an  Independent.   She  still  says  that 
today,  and  when  I  talk  to  her  about  who  she  voted  for  for  President  all 
the  way  back  to  Alfred  E.  Smith,  it  just  happen  that  they  were  all  De- 
mocrats. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  May  I  ask,  this  is  a  point  aside,  I  suppose, 

what  is  the  meaning  of  "yaller-dog  Democrat"? 
I  think  I've  heard  that,  but  I  want  to  check  to  be  sure. 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  In  so-called  "woolhat  Florida",  that  is,  north 

or  central  Florida  where  it's  very  southern  in 
tradition,  with  very  strong,  pro-Confederate  sympathies  during  the  Civil 
War,  country  people  particularly — and  my  father  was  the  son  of  a  Metho- 
dist minister,  circuit  rider,  and  lived  all  over  central  and  north  Flo- 
rida— people  in  that  part  of  the  state  during  the  day  following  the 
Civil  War  and  the  early  twentieth  century,  said  they's  vote  for  a  De- 
mocrat, and  it  didn't  matter  if  the  only  ticket  they  had  was  a  "yaller- 
dog".   That's  what  a  "yaller-dog"  Democrat  is.   But,  to  get  back  to  my 
mother  being  an  Independent,  she  was  a  Democrat  too.   She  just  said  she 
was  an  Independent. 

But  iPy  views,  I  think,  really  arose  from  a  very  liberal  professor 
that  I  had  at  the  University  of  Florida  when  I  was  a  freshman,  who  had 
some  extremely  liberal  views,  and  even  carried  the  nickname  of  "Wild 


Dick,"  we'll  say.   It  was  actually  "wild"  something  else.   He  was  a  very 
fine  professor,  but  he  was  also  a  flaming  liberal.   And  I  think  I  reacted 
against  that.   I  didn't  feel  that  government  could  solve  everybody's  pro- 
blems, and  that  a  theory  of  tax,  and  tax  and  spend  and  spend  was  going 
to  necessarily  mean  that  people  were  going  to  be  better  off.   And  so  phi- 
losophically that  is  how  I  came  to  the  Republican  party.   I  voted  for 
Dwight  Eisenhower  in  1952  and  I've  voted  Republican  ever  since. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  did  you  take  an  active  part  in  Repub- 

lican activities? 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  I  guess  the  first  active  part  that  I  took  was 

in  these  events  that  I  described  here  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  really  in  Shelby  County.   I  didn't  really  have  time  when  I  was 
at  school  at  Ole  Miss,  and  I  was  politically  inactive  then.   I  voted  Re- 
publican but  I  didn't  work  in  the  party  at  all. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  start  in  your  Republican  activity 

with  the  Young  Republicans when  you  were  in 
Shelby  County?   Did  someone  direct  you  in  that,  or  did  you  develop  this 
on  your  own? 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  Actually,  there  were  several  of  us  in  law  school 

that  felt  that  the  Republican  party  should  be 
represented  on  the  campus.   And  some  of  us  had  worked  in  Bob  James'  cam- 
paign.  I  guess  really  Bob  James'  campaign  was  the  thing  that  started 
it,  a  combination  of  things — this  change  in  leadership,  in  Shelby  County 
Republican  leadership,  and  Bob  James'  campaign  for  Congress. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  the  situation  in  Shelby  County  Repub- 

lican party  as  you  saw  it  when  you  first  be- 
came interested?   What  it  had  been  like  before? 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  My  view — and  of  course  I  was  looking  at  it  from 

the  standpoint  of  really  a  college  student,  even 
though  I  was  going  to  law  school — was  that  new  people  or  young  people  were 
locked  out.   And  I  felt  that  that  situation  should  be  changed  or  that  we 
would  never  have  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  anything  constructive  in 
Tennessee,  because  East  Tennessee  had  been  voting  heavily  Republican  for, 
at  that  time,  something  on  the  order  of  a  hundred  years.   And,  unless  you 
connect  that  East  Tennessee  Republican  vote  with  a  Republican  vote  some- 
where else,  you  weren't  going  to  have  anything  except  the  old  coalition 
of  the  so-called  Crump  machine.   I  realize  that  Mr.  Crump  didn't  like  that 
designation,  didn't  like  being  referred  to  in  that  manner,  but — let's  say 
the  Crump  organization,  and  then  the  old  guard  East  Tennessee  Republican 
organization.   And  between  the  two,  they  had  many  times,  as  I'm  sure  any 
political  scientist  knows,  coalesced  and  been  able  to  control  election  on 
statewide  basis.   It  seemed  to  me  that  rather  than  to  have  a  coalition, 
that  the  way  to  handle  it  was  to  let  the  Republican  party  stand  on  its 
own  feet,  so  to  speak.   And  I  realized,  of  course,  that  I  was  going  into 
a  minority  party  situation  in  that  we  were  greatly  outnumbered  in  Shelby 
County,  but  I  felt  that  the  possibilities  were  there,  and  I  think  subse- 
quent events  proved  that  that  was  the  case. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  before  that  time  the  administration  and 
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leadership  in  the  Republican  party  had  been  primarily  by  Milsaps  Fitzhugh 

for  the  white  part. 

JUDGE  HENDRY:  Yes  sir,  and  Lieutenant  Lee. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  Lieutenant  George  Lee  for  the  black  part. 

There  was  a  feeling,  of  course,  of  dissatisfac- 
tion that  the  party  could  not  grow  in  that.   When  do  you  believe  the  re- 
form movement  to  change  the  party  developed?  Were  you  aware  of  it  as  it 
started,  or  did  you  become  aware  further  along? 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  I  can't  give  you  a  particular  reference  in  time. 

In  other  words,  I  don't  recall  a  time  when  Harry 
Wellford,  Winfield  Dunn,  Lewie  Donaldson,  any  of  those  people  said,  "Let's 
have  a  meeting  and  let's  plan  to  do  this."  There  were  a  number  of  other 
people  also,  but  the  young  professionals,  and  businessmen  that  knew  one 
another  socially  and  saw  one  another  outside  the  business  contacts  and 
so  forth  discussed  the  matter  from  time  to  time.   And  I  don't  know  that 
it  was  really  anything  organized.   It's  almost  like  something  that  hap- 
pened.  These  people  were  dissatisfied,  and  they  were  looking  for  a  place 
to  go,  looking  for  a  place  to  philosophically  find  a  home  politically. 
And  I  think- it's  one  of  those  things  that  like  topsy  just  kind  of  grew. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Philosophically,  they  felt  like  Republicans,  but 

they  really  were  not  welcome  in  the  structure 
as  it  was  before,   Does  that  seem  to  be  the  situation? 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  I  think  we  were  locked  out,  yes  sir.   I  don't 
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Think  we  were  welcome  at  all.   And  I  think  the  only  way  for  us  to  get  in 

was  to  get  in  the  way  we  did. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  about  the  process  by  which  you  did?   Would 

you  sort  of  outline  that  for  us? 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  Just  a  matter  of  talking  with  one  another  and 

on  the  appointed  night  everybody  showing  up  at 
the  convention  and  being  there.   It  had  been  such  a  rank  minority  opera- 
tion prior  to  that  time,  and  by  minority  I  mean  a  very,  very  few.   A  very 
tight-knit  numerically  small  group  had  control  of  the  party.   And  I  sup- 
pose that  it  had  been  literally  years  since  they  had  seen  a  new  face  in 
the  Republican  caucus  in  Shelby  County,  and  all  of  a  sudden  all  of  these 
new  faces  appeared,  and  the  result  of  that  was  that  Winfield  Dunn  became 
chairman. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  then  what  happened?   Do  you  remem- 

ber any  of  the  meetings? 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  Not  specifically.   I  know  that  many  of  us  atten- 

ded, and  it's  been  so  long  ago  now  I  really  can't 
give  you  any  details  about  it.   It  seems  to  me  that  we  had  caucuses  in  the 
precincts,  and  then  possibly  a  county  meeting.   But  it's  a  lot  of  years 
ago,  and  .really  I  was  not  an  insider.   I  was  one  of  the  helpers  rather 
than  one  of  the  leaders,  and  so  I  don't  have  any  specific  recollection  of 
exactly  how  we  went  about  it,  but  I  know  that  there  were  quite  a  number 
of  us.   And  I'd  say  that  probably  the  average  age  of  the  people  involved 
in  that  was  30  and  under. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Whereas  among  the  old  guard  it  was  much,  much 

older. 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  Yes  sir.   They  were  good  folks,  and  they  had 

been  Republicans  a  long  time,  but  our  view — the 
young  Turks,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  to  coin  a  phrase — was  that 
they  had  become  complacent,  and  had  been  there  too  long,  and  were  not  re- 
ceptive to  new  ideas  and  new  membership  and  new  leadership  in  the  party 
and  therefore  we  felt  that  we  had  to  move  in  a  proper  manner  in  order  to 
try  to  gain  control  of  party  leadership,  which  we  did. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  after  Winfield  Dunn  became  chairman,  what 

observation  did  you  have  of  his  activity  as  par- 
ty chairman  of  the  county? 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  Oh,  there  was  a  remarkable  change.   For  example, 

I  believe  the  only  elective  public  office  that 
he  ever  sought  prior  to  his  race  for  governor — and  I  don't  recall  now  whe- 
ther he  ran  for  the  House  or  Senate — but  as  a  result  of  that  change  in 
leadership  in  the  Republican  party,  quite  an  attractive  slate  of  candidates 
offered  themselves  for  legislative  seats  in  the  next  general  election. 
He  was  one  of  the  candidates.  I  think  maybe  Judge  Wellford  may  have  been 
one  of  them.   Seems  to  me  Frank  Liddell  may  have  been.   Either  at  that 
time  or  some  time  later  John  Thomason,  a  very  fine  attorney  in  Memphis. 
Buddy  Thomason — there  were  a  number  of  people.   A  very  attractive  slate 
of  candidates  was  offered  in  the  legislative  races  in  Shelby  County  by 
the  Republican  party — first  time  that  had  ever  happened  that  I'm  a- 
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ware  of. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  that  was  a  considerable  change.   Let's 

see,  it  was  soon  after  that,  I  believe,  that 
you  moved  to  Florida. 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  Right.   And  so  I've  got  a  missing  gap  in  there 

as  far  as  Shelby  County  is  concerned  from  that 
time  really,  forward,  even  till  now. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  when  you  returned  then  to  Gatlinburg  you 

were  practicing  law;  your  practice  was  doing 
better.   And  sometime  during  the  winter  of  '69-' TO,  you  received  a  re- 
port that  Winfield  Dunn  was  thinking  about  gubernatorial  race. 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  Yes  sir,  and  I  got  the  phone  and  called  him  and 

told  him  where  I  was ,  and  told  him  that  I  was 
not  involved  in  politics  at  all.   And  my  recollection  is  that  he  may  have 
said  that  someone  had  told  him  that  I  was  in  Gatlinburg.   But  I  don't 
really  recall  now,  but  anyway,  we  talked  on  the  phone  and  I  told  him  that 
if  he  really  was  considering  making  a  race,  that  I  was  not  involved  in 
politics  in  Sevier  County,  that  I  was  merely  practicing  law,  but  that 
I  did  know  a  lot  of  people  and  that  I  certainly  had  the  highest  regard 
for  him  as  a  personal  friend  and  also  referred  to  his  political  philo- 
sophy, and  I  knew  him,  and  knew  he  would  be  an  attractive  candidate, 
and  I  said  from  the  first  time  that  I  heard  a  report  that  he  might  be  a 
candidate  that  if  we  could  ever  get  him  on  statewide  television  he'd 
be  elected. 
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And  in  any  event  I  talked  with  him  on  the  phone  and  told  him  that 

I  would  be  glad  to  help  him  in  any  way  that  I  could,  in  any  capacity 

that  I  could.   And  I  believe  at  that  time  that  he  did  not  have  a  single 

county  campaign  manager  in  East  Tennessee. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  expect  that's  right.   I  think  E.  S.  Bevins 

may  have  been  the  next  one . 

JUDGE  HENDRY:  He  was  very  close.   And  Joe  Falkner  in  Jeffer- 

son County  was  very  close  too.   They  were  both 

right  in  there  about  the  same  time. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  about  what  date  this  was? 

JUDGE  HENDRY:  I  think  we  talked  in  early  "TO,  January  pos- 

sibly, and  I  believe  that  the  governor's  first 

trip  to  Sevier  County  was  probably  in  March.   That's  the  best  of  my  rec- 
ollection. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  that  would  be  about  right.   What  did 

you  do  at  first  in  preparing  for  the  campaign? 

You  were  about  it  quite  early. - 

JUDGE  HENDRY:  Yes  sir.   I  stayed  in  touch  with  Judge  Wellford. 

Then  it  was  Harry;  now  it's  Judge  Wellford.   Now 

he's  "His  Honor."   But  I  stayed  in  touch  with  Harry  and  stayed  in  touch 

with  Doc,  Dr.  Dunn,  and  Carolyn  Wine  was  Dr.  Bill  Rachel's  secretary,  or 

at  least  she  was  working  his  office  at  that  time,  and  stayed  in  touch 

with  her. 

And  at  some  point  I  learned — in  fact,  I  think  maybe  Dr.  Dunn — called 

me  himself  and  said  that  he  was  coming  and  that  he  would  be  in  Greeneville, 
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I  think  his  first  effort  was  to  make  a  swing  through  the  tri-cities  and 
then  try  to  get  a  meeting  of  some  people  together  in  Greeneville.   And 
we  had  a  few  people  there,  it  seems  to  me,  maybe  a  dozen.   And  that  meet- 
ing was  at  the  Holiday  Inn  in  Greeneville.   I  had  gone  there  in  my  car 
and  I  picked  him  up  and  took  him  back  to  Gatlinburg  to  spend  the  night, 
and  we  were  going  to  have  a  campaign  meeting  there  the  next  morning. 
Two  things  about  that  trip  back  from  Greeneville  that  night.   I 
don't  even  know  whether  he  remembers.   He  was  very  tired.   He  had  been 
on  this  campaign  swing  I  think  probably  the  whole  week  and  this  was  a- 
long  toward  the  end  of  the  week  as  I  recall.   And  he  fell  asleep.   He 
was  sitting  in  the  front  seat  and  I  was  driving.   He  fell  asleep  on  the 
way  back  from  Greeneville  to  Gatlinburg,  and  we  were  coming  by  way  of 
Newport.   At  that  time  on  U.  S.  Ull ,  between  Greeneville  and  Newport, 
there  was  a  bridge  there  that  was  literally  out  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, a  one-lane  monstrosity.   And  we  had  to  stop  and  wait  for  the  on- 
coming traffic  to  clear  before  we  could  cross  the  bridge.   And  that 
stopping  of  the  car  and  the  waiting  there  and  the  rumbling  of  the 
planks  on  this  aged  bridge  awoke  him.   And  he  kind  of  came  up  with  a 
start  and  'looked  at  this  thing  in  the  headlights  and  said,  "What  is 
that  thing?"  And  I  said,  "That's  the  bridge  over  the  French  Broad 
River  on  U.  S.  Ull."   And  he  said,  "That  is  a  disgrace.   You  mean  to 
tell  me  we're  on  a  federal  highway?"   "Yes  sir."   And  he  said,  "Boy, 
now  that's  a  campaign  issue."   He  said,  "That's  an  example  of  how 
East  Tennessee's  been  shortchanged."   I  said,  "Well,  I  agree." 
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And  then  the  next  day  we,  in  our  travels  around  the  county,  went 
past  one  of  these  welcome  signs  that  the  tourists  used  to  see  that  said, 
"Welcome  to  the  three  states  of  Tennessee."   And  he  asked  me  what  I 
thought  about  that.   I  said,  "I  don't  think  much  of  it."   I  said,  "I 
think  that's  an  indication,  a  way  that  the  majority  party  has  tried  to 
keep  the  state  split  up  over  the  years,"  and  then  I  said,  "I  realize 
that  they're  using  that  slogan  theoretically  as  something  to  attract 
tourists,"  but  I  said,  "I  think  that  that  division  between  the  three 
grand  divisions  of  the  state  ought  to  be  played  down  instead  of  played 
up."  And  he  said,  "I  think  the  first  thing  that  I'll  do  when  I  take 
office  as  governor  is  to  change  those  signs  to  say,  'Welcome  to  the 
great  state  of  Tennessee.'"  And  my  recollection  is  that  that  was  his 
first  official  act  as  governor. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  and  they  are  still  changed.   They  have 

not  been  changed  back. 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  That's  right.   And  I  don't  know  whether  he'd 

recall  that  that ' s  where  that  idea  was  born 
or  not.   Incidentally,  he  did  build  a  bridge,  a  fine  new  bridge.   Or  it 
was  built  during  his  administration.   It's  possible  the  plans  were  done 
for  it  prior  to  that  time,  but  a  very  fine  new  bridge  replaced  the  mon- 
strosity there  on  U.  S.  Ull  between  Greeneville  and  Newport. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Judge  Hendry,  I'm  glad  to  learn  how  this  idea 

about  the  change  of  highway  signs  started.   I 
had  observed  that,  and  I  didn't  know  where  the  idea  came  from,  but  it 
was  pretty  fundamental  about  Tennessee. 
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JUDGE  HENDRY:  That  was  the  next  day.   That  was  in,  as  I  say 

and  as  I  think,  in  March  of  1970.   There  is  an- 
other interesting  aspect  to  that  day  which  I'd  like  to  tell  you,  but  I 
think  you  have  some  other  question  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  No,  go  ahead,  please,  and  I'll  get  to  these 

later. 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  Well,  by  the  time  Dr.  Dunn  got  to  East  Tennessee, 

and  by  the  time  that  we  got  to  Gatlinburg  and 
Sevier  County,  all  of  the  people  that  were  politically  active  in  the  Re- 
publican party  were  already  committed.   Bill  Jenkins,  of  course,  a  very 
fine  Speaker  of  the  House,  had  quite   strong  support  among  Congressman 
Quillen'  s  friends  and  had  a  very  strong  organization.   And  Claude  Robert- 
son, a  former  state  chairman,  who  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
primary,  being  from  neighboring  Knox  County,  had  very  strong  support  among 
Senator  Baker's  friends. 

I'm  describing  to  you  the  situation  that  existed  in  Sevier  County. 
I  certainly  don't  mean  to  say  that  Senator  Baker's  friends  across  the  state 
were  anti-Dunn  or  anything  of  the  sort.   I'm  just  saying  that  in  Sevier 
County,  Senator  Baker's  friends  were  working  very  hard  for  Claude  Robert- 
son.  Congressman  Quillen's  friends,  by  and  large,  were  working  for  Bill 
Jenkins.   And  a  good  friend  of  mine  in  Gatlinburg  who  was  a  member  of  one 
of  the  first  families  there,  and  who  had  done  business  with  Maxey  Jarman 
over  the  years,  was  Mr.  Jarman 's  campaign  manager  and  had  a  number  of  the 
business  people  that  were  committed  to  him. 
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And  there  really  wasn't  much  left  for  Winfield  Dunn.   So  in  any  event 
I  got  on  the  phone  and  the  girls  in  my  office  did  and  really  our  legal 
work  just  came  almost  to  a  halt  for  about  three  or  four  days  before  Dr. 
Dunn's  visit.   And  we  set  a  brunch  up  to  take  place,  as  I  recall,  I  think 
about  10:31  or  11:00  in  the  morning,  and  he  was  going  to  spend  the  whole 
day  in  Sevier  County  and  then  go  on  to  some  meeting  that  E.  3.  had  ar- 
ranged for  him  later  in  the  evening  in  Knox  County.   In  any  event,  we 
called  and  sent  invitations  and  did  everything  humanly  possible,  and  the 
answer  that  we  kept  getting  from  people  was,  "Winfred  who?"  And  we'd  say, 
"No,  it's  not  'Winfred*.   It's  'Winfield'."  And  they  said,  "Well,  you 
know,  we'll  be  there  if  we  can."  And  really  they  weren't  in  the  least 
bit  interested. 

We  went  ahead  and  had  the  brunch  at  the  appointed  time,  10:30,  I 
think,  and  had,  outside  of  my  personal  friends,  my  office  staff,  we  had 
two  people  to  show  up,  which  was  an  absolute  tragedy,  because  we  had 
made  literally  hundreds  of  phone  calls  the  day  prior.   And  I  was  really 
shaken  by  that.   I  just  couldn't  imagine  that  after  all  the  promises, 
or  at  least  the  indication  from  people  that  we  had  that  they  would  be 
there,  that 'two  people  showed  up.   And  I  can  remember  having  the  sink- 
ing feeling.   I  was  embarassed  because  my  own  efforts  had  failed, 'but 
more  importantly,  I  was  embarassed  for  him. 

And  I  guess  that  was  the  very  moment  when  I  realized  that  he  didn't 
intend  to  lose,  because  he  cracked  that  big  smile  across  his  face  and  he 
said,  "Okay,  big  fellow,  let's  go."   And  I  said,  "Where  are  we  going  to 
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go?"   And  he  said,  "We're  going  down  the  street  here,  and  we're  going  to 
meet  your  friends . "  And  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  walked  from  one  end 
of  Gatlinburg  to  the  other,  down  the  main  street,  back  up  the  main  street, 
and  I  mean  literally  pounded  the  pavement  from  one  end  of  that  town  to  the 
other.   We  went  in  every  shop,  every  motel,  met  everybody  from  the  manager 
to  the  maids  to  the  people  working  in  the  back. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  a  long  walk. 

JUDGE  HENDRY:  Yes  sir!   And  I  knew  right  then  that  here  was 

a  man  that  didn't  intend  to  lose.   And  we  did 
that  all  day.   And  after  we  got  through  in  Gatlinburg  we  went  on  to  Pigeon 
Forge  and  then  to  Sevierville  and  we  had  a  meeting  with  the  Jaycees  in 
Sevierville,  after  hearing  this  stirring,  straight-from-the-shoulder  and 
straight-from-the-heart  speech  that  Dr.  Dunn  gave,  that  this  young  man 
literally  had  tears  in  his  eyes.   And  I  knew  right  then  that  he  was  on 
his  way. 

And  then  he  left  and  went  on  to  Knoxville  and  had  some  meeting  with 
E.  S.  Bevins  and  his  people.   And  we  didn't  see  him  again  for  a  while. 
And  the  next  time  that  he  came  we  had  all  kinds  of  people  there.   And 
it  was  a  phenomenon.   You  could  just  almost  see  this  thing  growing. 

And  I  remember  talking  to  Carolyn  Wine  very  late  in  the  primary,  ask- 
ing how  we  thought  we  were  going  to  do.   And  I  said  to  her,  "if  you'd 
asked  me  that  question  even  six  weeks  ago,  I  would  have  said  we  were 
goint  to  finish  dead  last,  because  that's  where  we  started." 
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There  were  no  polls  taken  in  Sevier  County  so  far  as  I  know  but  to 
give  you  an  example  of  how  bad  it  was  on  the  first  day — we  had  to  go  to 
the  newspaper.   Dr.  Dunn  and  I  literally  went  to  the  local  newspaper  of- 
fice and  met  the  publisher  and  the  editor,  and  we  had  to  go  there  so  we 
could  get  his  picture  in  the  paper  with  me.   They  didn't  come  to  us.   On 
that  first  visit,  we  had  to  go  to  them. 

And  my  point  is  that  you  could  almost  from  that  point  see  it  grow. 
There  were  no  polls  taken  that  I  know  of,  but  I'm  sure  that  not  one  per 
cent  of  the  people  in  Sevier  County  who  were  Republican — and  it's  the 
first  or  second  most  Republican  county  in  America — I'm  sure  that  not  one 
per  cent  of  the  Republicans  in  Sevier  County  at  that  point  would  have  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  Winfield  Dunn. 

By  the  time  that  we  were  fast  approaching  the  day  of  the  primary,  I 
told  Carolyn  that  I  felt  that  we  would  probably  run  a  good  last  instead 
of  just  a  dead  last.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  ran  a  pretty  darn  good  third, 
We  finished  ahead  of  Maxey  Jarman,  which  surprised  me,  because  they  had 
some  very  strong  business  support.   And  ran  a  very  close  third.   I  don't 
remember  the  figures  now,  but  it  came  up  much  better  than  I  would  have 
expected.   And  then  of  course  in  the  general  election  we  just  swept  it  in 
a  landslide. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  any  trouble  getting  Republicans 

back  together  for  the  general  election? 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  Uh ,  no  sir,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 

jumping  on  the  band  wagon.   One  of  my  good 
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friends  was  at  my  house,  and  he  was  not  at  that  time  a  supporter  of  Dr. 
Dunn's.   He  had  been  previously  committed  before  he'd  ever  met  him,  had 
previously  committed  himself  to  another  candidate  in  the  Republican  pri- 
mary , but  he  and  I  were  listening  to  the  election  returns,  the  primary  re- 
turns that  night,  and  he  said,  "Well,  I'm  glad  to  be  here  first,  and  be  on 
the  bandwagon  first,"  and  within  a  few  minutes  the  phone  rang,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  Robertson  supporters  calling  from  the  headquarters  in  Knoxville 
and  said  they'd  just  seen  the  first  returns  out  of  Shelby  County  and  they 
were  ready  to  do  whatever  they  could  to  help.   And  shortly  after  that  one 
of  the  Jenkins  supporters  from  Sevier  County  called  and  said  the  same  thing, 

Actually  the  problem  that  we  had  after  the  primary  was  trying  to  keep 
the  various  factions  in  the  party  from  trying  to  edge  one  another  out  and 
trying  to  take  over  the  Dunn  organization.  We  tried  to  assimilate  them 
and  amalgamate  them  into  a  unified  Republican  party.   They  were  all  so  ea- 
ger to  help,  they  were  stepping  on  one  another's  toes,  so  to  speak.   But 
we  were  able  to  get  it  together  pretty  well.   I  think  the  election  returns 
show  that  we  carried  the  county  by  a  tremendous  margin  in  the  general  elec- 

tion. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  the  figures  are  very  conclusive  about  that. 

Do  you  feel  you  were  successful  in  getting  the 
factions  together?  I  know  some  counties  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  that, 
and  some  had  to  sacrifice  at  least  part  of  their  initial  supporters  to 

bring  in  the  others. 

JUDGE  HENDRY:  We  didn't  really  have  a  big  problem  in  Sevier 
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County.   We  have  some  very  good  and  loyal  Republicans  there,  and  there 
was  some  ill  will  between  some  members  of  the  competing  groups,  but  we 
got  very  close  support  from  the  people  that  had  been  behind  Claude  Rob- 
ertson.  We  got  very  close  support  from  the  people  that  had  been  be- 
hind Bill  Jenkins.   And  we  got  very  substantial  financial  support  from 
the  people  that  had  been  behind  Maxey  Jarman.   They  were  mostly  busi- 
nessmen and  non-politicians,  and  they  were  not  as  active  as  the  other 
two  groups ,  but  they  were  quite  helpful  in  their  financial  support . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  difficulty  with  any  Republican 

faction  in  Sevier  County? 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  Un,  there  is  some  jealousy,  I'm  sure,  in 

every  county  between  competing  groups ,  but 
we  didn't  have  any  major  blow-up,  and  we  didn't  have  any  problem  of 
sacrificing  any  people  that  had  originally  been  for  Winfield  Dunn  in 
order  to  amalgamate  the  other  people.   Actually  one  of  the  reasons 
we  didn't  have  that  problem  was  that  the  Dunn  organization  in  Sevier 
County  consisted  primarily  of  my  personal  friends  and  my  employees 
and  my  family  and  myself.   So  actually,  we  didn't  have  that  many  slots 
that  were  to  be  fought  over  after  the  primary.   We  were  happy  to 
have  these  other  folks,  and  we  brought  them  in  very  readily.   And 
I  don't  think  there  was  any  bitterness  or  any  ill  will.   The  returns 
in  the  general  election,  I  think,  show  that  we  were  successful  in 
very  effectively  bringing  the  various  factions  in  the  party  together. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let's  see,  were  you  in  John  Duncan's  Se- 
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cond  District? 

JUDGE  HENDRY:  No,  we  were  in  the  First  District,  Congressman 

Quillen's  district. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  the  Sevier  County  Dunn  managers  have  any 

trouble  with  Jimmy  Quillen's  organization?   I 
know  some  have  reported  having  difficulty. 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  Not  at  that  time.   We  didn't  have  any.   Of 

course,  the  Governor  and  Congressman  Quillen 
had  some  disagreements  later.   But  at  that  time  we  had  wholehearted  sup- 
port from  Congressman  Quillen's  old  and  longtime  friends.   And  actually 
I  don't  feel  that  we  ever  had  a  real  split  even  during  the  Dunn  adminis- 
tration.  There  were  some  people  that  were  not  particularly  happy  with 
what  they  conceived  to  be  political  mistakes  made  by  the  governor  pri- 
marily in  regard  to  the  medical  school  at  Johnson  City,  but  I  don't 
think  we  ever  had  the  kind  of  split  in  Sevier  County  that  I  have  heard 
of  in  other  counties.   Now  whether  the  split  actually  was  as  bad  in 
other  counties  as  it  allegedly  was,  I  don't  know,  because  I  haven't  had 
personal  knowledge  of  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  time  will  tell,  probably,  if  the  gover- 

nor gets  involved  in  a  campaign  again.   And, 
of  course,  he  might  see  that  as  one  of  the  areas  in  which  he  has  some 
repair  work  to  do. 

JUDGE  HENDRY:  I  don't  think  there's  any  question  that  he 

would  not  run  as  well  in  the  First  District 
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two  years  from  now  as  he  did  previously,  for  several  reasons — the  Highway 
11-W,  the  Morristown  regional  prison  issue,  and  the  Johnson  City  medical 
school  issue.   I  personally  happen  to  think  he  was  dead  right  on  each  one 
of  them.   I  think  the  stands  that  he  took  were  political  mistakes,  hut  I 
think  they  were  born  of  political  courage.   And  of  course,  politics  is 
the  business  where  sometimes  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor.   But 
I  think  he  was  right  on  every  one  of  them. 

I  think  he's  already  been  proven  right  on  the  11-W  issue  because  the 
completion  of  I-8l  has  just  about  solved  the  11-W  problem.   The  Morristown 
prison  issue  is  not  yet  solved,  and  I  don't  know  that  it  ever  will  be. 
My  understanding  is  at  this  time  that  Walters  State  College  has  that  fa- 
cility available  to  it  and  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  it.   And  that's 
just  hearsay.   I  don't  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  that.   The  other 
thing  is  the  medical  school  and  from  what  I've  read  in  the  news  about 
that,  apparently  the  medical  school  was  never  much  more  than  a  pie  in  the 
sky. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  so,  but  Congressman  Quillen  was  very 

much  committed  to  it,  and  apparently  quite  a 
number  of  other  people  were.   It  seems  to  me  that  his  political  liabili- 
ties, not  scandals  or  shortcomings,  but  simply  liabilities,  were  about 
three  when  he  left  office,  and  two  of  them  were  associated  with  your 
First  Congressional  Distrist  medical  school  and  11-W. 

JUDGE  HENDRY:  Except  the  fact  that  Hamblen  County  was  tech- 

nically in  the  second,  and  I  think,  still  is 
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in  that  Congressional  District.   But  traditionally,  over  the  years,  it  had 
been  in  the  First  Congressional  District.   And  it's  been  one  of  those  swing 
counties  that  when  redistricting  occurs  it  goes  in  one  or  the  other.   But 
other  than  the  fact  that  they  happen  to  be  in  the  First  or  Second  District 
at  a  particular  time,  I'm  sure  that  the  people  in  Hamblen  County  identify 
themselves  with  upper  east  Tennessee  as  opposed  to  middle  east  Tennessee. 
So  we're  talking  about  the  old  First  Congressional  District  really,  and 
in  those  counties  I  don't  think  there's  any  question  that  those  issues 
were  viable. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  do  you  think  he  did  so  well  in  general,  that 

is,  politically,  through  the  state,  making  so 
few  enemies,  getting  involved  in  a  few  issues,  and  happened  to  get  three 
in  the  same  general  area? 

JUDGE  HENDRY:  Well,  I  think  that  part  of  it  was  a  lack  of  com- 

munication that  developed  between  his  staff  and 
Congressman  Quillen's  staff.   I  really  don't  know  how  that  happened,  be- 
cause at  least  I  personally  have  always  been  able  to  remain  on  good  terms 
with  Congressman  Quillen  and  on  good  terms  with  Governor  Dunn.   I  really 
think  that  was  one  of  those  staff  jealousy  things.   I  don't  know  who  was 
to  blame  for  it.   As  I've  indicated  to  you,  we  really  didn't  have  that  prob- 
lem in  Sevier  County  because  Congressman  Quillen's  good  friends  were  also 
people  that  were  my  good  friends  and  also  people  that  helped  Governor  Dunn 
to  the  upmost  of  their  ability.   And  we  were  always  able  to  sit  down  and 
talk  about  those  things.   But  my  feeling  is — and  I  don't  have  any  personal 
knowledge  of  it — but  my  feeling  is  that  staff  jealousies  maybe  didn't  create 
those  problems,  but  they  certainly  aggravated  them. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  that's  true.   Do  you  suppose  these 

problems,  the  liabilities  we  mentioned,  the 
three  of  them,  basically,  came  from  a  difficulty  of  his  in   understanding 
East  Tennessee,  since  he  was  a  West  Tennessean? 

JUDGE  HENDRY:  I  haven't  ever  really  looked  at  it  from  that 

standpoint  before.   I  suppose  that  you  could 
say  that  that  was  part  of  the  problem.   But  I  think  that  they  were  poli- 
tical mistakes  in  the  sense  that  they  were  unpopular  issues. 

He  relied  on  the  best  professional  advice  that  was  available  to  him 
with  regard  to  Morristown  regional  prison,  for  example.   I  think  he  was 
absolutely  right.   I  think  some  opportunistic  politicians  particularly 
in  the  city  of  Morristown  took  that  as  a  bloody  shirt  and  began  waving 
it. 

I  think  that  the  11-W  issue  was  an  emotional  one  and  certainly  any- 
body that  ever  had  to  travel  the  so-called  "bloody  11-W"  would  realize 
why  people  would  be  emotional  about  it.   It  was  a  terrible,  nightmarish 
drive,  and  you  took  your  life  in  your  hands  every  time  you  got  on  it. 
And  I  think  that  again  he  was  following  the  best  professional  advice, 
engineers  and  highway  experts  and  so  forth  that  said,  "When  1-81  is  com- 
pleted, this  problem's  going  to  solve  itself."  And  I  think  that's  proven 
out.   I  haven't  seen  the  statistics,  but  I  know  that  it's  no  longer  the 
emotional  issue  that  it  was. 

The  one  thing  that  I  think  that  he  did  have  a  lack  of  understanding 
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about  was  in  regard  to  the  medical  school.   The  people  in  particularly  the 
tri-cities  area  were  not  properly  informed.   Whether  that's  a  failing  on 
the  part  of  the  governor's  public  relations  people,  or  improper  staff  work, 
or  whatever,  I  don't  know.   But  I  think  they  were  not  properly  informed, 
number  one,  that  the  actions  that  he  was  taking  in  attempting  to  block  the 
effort  toward  the  medical  school  in  Johnson  City  was  a  positive  one  rather 
than  negative.   I  think  that  they  felt  like  he  was  picking  on  the  tri-cit- 
ies because  he  didn't  want  his  home  area  of  Memphis  to  be  deprived  of  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  medical  funding  and  so  forth.   And  I  think  that  the 
voters  or  the  members  of  the  general  public  misunderstood  the  issue  from 
that  standpoint. 

And  I  think,  secondly,  that  by  some  method,  because  I  don't  live  in 
the  tri-cities,  but  that  by  some  method  that  they  were  misled  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  certainty  that  would  be  involved  in  the  possibility  of  Johnson  City 
being  able  to  have  such  a  medical  school.   It  appears  now,  as  a  result  of 
additional  studies  and  so  forth  that  have  been  done  and  additional  congres- 
sional action,  that  it  was  really  never  in  the  cards.   And  I  think  that  a 
better  public  relations  program  maybe  better  staffwork  on  behalf  of  the 
governor  would  have  gotten  across  to  those  folks  up  there  that  they  never 
had  a  chance  to  have  a  medical  school  in  Johnson  City  in  the  first  place. 
It  was  really  a  pie  in  the  sky  operation. 

Now  I  know  that  Congressman  Quillen  felt  that  it  was  possible,  but  sub- 
sequent actions  with  the  Congress  and  with  the  V.  A.  and  so  forth,  I  think, 
have  shown  that  it  really  was  just  not  in  the  cards.   Johnson  City  was  in 
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competition  against  some  of  the  biggest  medical  center  complexes  in  the 
country.   You  know,  it  was  a  great  idea  if  it  was  a  possibility  but  I  don't 
think  it  ever  was  any  more  than  a  probability. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  If  that  much. 

JUDGE  HENDRY:  If  that.   Right.   But  I  think  the  governor  very 

definitely  did  not  make  his  stand  understood  in 
the  tri-cities  area. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  think  that  was  a  weakness  of  public  re- 

lations? 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  In  my  view,  it  was. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  we  agree  his  opinions  were  justified  a- 

bout  it,  but  somehow  they  did  not  get  across. 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  I  think  it  was  a  failing  on  the  part  of  his  pub- 

lic relations  people  and,  possibly,  personally. 
I  think  he's  one  of  the  great  governors,  maybe  the  greatest  governor  we've 
ever  had.   But  on  that  particular  issue  he  never  got  across  to  the  people 
what  the  real  core  of  this  opposition  was.   Maybe  he  should  have  just  gone 
to  Johnson  City  and  said,  "Look,  you're  not  ever  going  to  get  a  medical 
school  up  here  because  it's  just  not  going  to  happen,  and  here's  why." 
So  maybe  he  was  not  forceful  enough  on  that  particular  issue.   I'm  sure 
that  he  was  trying  not  to  make  any  waves  up  there.   Things  were  rough 
enough  already.   But  I  really  feel  that  his  position  was  never  understood 
in  the  tri-cities.   I  don't  think  it's  understood  there  today. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  not.   The  same  thing  may  be  true  in 
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part  for  Hamblen  County  and  the  regional  prison.   Do  you  think  that  he 
might  not  have  been  apprised  of  the  true  situation  in  regard  to  Hamblen 
County?   For  somehow  he  started  to  put  into  effect  a  project  which  to  us 
on  the  outside  looks  very  reasonable,  but  which  really  caused  trouble  with 
the  local  population.   Do  you  suppose  it  was  a  failure  some  way  for  him 
to  be  informed  of  things  he  should  have  known? 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  I  think  that  his  people  over  there  either  failed 

to  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  opposition  to 
it,  or  they  felt  that  the  opposition  would  just  go  away.   It  was  certainly 
misjudged.   I  think  that  as  far  as  looking  at  the  statistics  and  looking 
at  the  professional  reports  that  he  had  available  to  him  that  he  was  ab- 
solutely right  in  choosing  that  as  the  site,  but  the  practical  political 
fact  is  that  you're  not  going  to  be  able  to  put  a  prison  of  any  descrip- 
tion in  a  community  that  doesn't  want  it.   And  whether  Hamblen  County 
wanted  it  or  didn't  want  it  was  something  that  should  have  been  determined 
on  the  front  end  rather  than  having  those  folks  feel  like  they  were  getting 
it  forced  down  their  throats. 

My  judgement  is,  from  people  that  I  have  talked  with  that  know  in 
Hamblen  County,  that  a  lot  of  them  came  to  a  position  of  opposing  the  Mor- 
ristown  regional  prison  not  because  they  were  opposed  to  it  originally  or 
even  in  concept,  but  because  they  felt  like  there  was  something  being 
shoved  down  their  throats  from  Nashville.   So,  again,  I  think  it's  a  staff 
and  public  relations  failure. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  know  our  time  is  getting  short,  but  did  you 
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notice  any  special  difference  in  the  campaign  staff  and  the  campaign  per- 
sonnel following  the  general  election  in  August?   I  know  you  were  working 
away  from  headquarters ,  but  how  did  it  look  from  Sevier  County? 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  We  had  much  better  staff  work  being  done  during 

the  general  election  from  the  state  headquarters 
than  we  had  had  previously.   It  had  been  pretty  much  of  a  volunteer,  catch- 
as-catch-can,  do  the  best  you  can  type  of  thing  during  the  primary.   I  guess 
the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  Dunn  victory  in  the  primary  was  that 
he  did  it  almost  singlehandedly  with  no  professionals  and  with  practically 
all  volunteers.   And  of  course  once  the  party  organization  came  into  play 
during  the  general  election,  the  scheduling,  the  advance  work,  everything 
smoothed  out  and  it  was  very,  a  very  obvious  difference.   Everything  went 
smoother.   We  knew  where  he  was  and  where  he  was  going  to  be  and  we  didn't 
have  these  nightmarish  things  of  trying  to  find  him  and  that  type  thing 
and  not  knowing  where  he  was .   We  did  have  that  during  the  primary . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Of  course,  there  was  a  great  change,  not  just 

transferring  headquarters  from  Memphis  to  Nash- 
ville and  public  relations  from  Ward  Archer  to  Noble  Dury,  but  also  the 
staff  members  themselves,  the  group  of  capable  young  people  who  came  down 
from  Howard  Baker's  office  such  as  Lamar  Alexander,  Lee  Smith,  others. 
Do  you  see  any  problems  caused  by  this  staff  moving  into  the  campaign? 
Did  you  notice  any  difficulties  with  any  other  leaders  in  the  party? 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  There  was  none  that  I  had  any  personal  knowledge 

of.   Now  I  heard  that   there  was  some  problem  in 
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other  areas.   Again,  all  I  can  tell  you  about  with  certitude  is  about  my 
own  county.   We  didn't  have  any  problem.   [interlude  to  change  tape]   To 
repeat  what  I  was  saying  a  moment  ago,  Dr.  Crawford,  I  think  there  may  have 
been  some  lack  of  communication  between  Governor  Dunn's  staff  and  Congress- 
man Quillen's  staff,  but  all  I  can  tell  you  about  personally — I  don't  know 
what  may  have  occurred  in  other  counties--but  I  can  tell  you  personally 
about  Sevier  County.   We  just  never  had  any  problems.   A.  J.  King,  who  is 
one  of  Congressman  Quillen's  closest  advisors,  is  a  personal  and  political 
friend  of  mine.   We  got  alone  beautifully.   Jim  Miller,  who,  of  course, 
is  one  of  the  congressman's  aides,  and  I  have  always  gotten  along  beauti- 
fully.  I've  always  been  able  to  maintain  friendship  with  both  the  congress- 
man and  the  governor.   If  there  were  any  personality  conflicts  between  aides 
on  either  staff,  they  didn't  occur  in  our  county. 

One  thing  that  I  would  like  to  say  for  the  record,  that  I  would  guess 
that  there  has  never  been  a  governor  of  this  state  that  went  into  office 
with  fewer  commitments  than  did  Winfield  Dunn.   For  example,  he  never  made 
any  promise  to  me  about  anything  except  he'd  just  do  the  best  job  that  he 
could  if  he  was  elected.   I  never  asked  any  promise  from  him;  he  never 
gave  any,  and  I  don't  know  of  anybody  else  that  he  gave  any.   And  of  course 
promises  of  that  nature  usually  are  required  to  be  made  by  a  candidate 
during  the  primaries.   And  quite  frankly,  in  the  primary,  at  least  in  the 
beginning,  he  didn't  have  any  occasion  to  make  any  promises  because  nobody 
thought  he  could  win.   And  consequently  he  went  into  office  almost  unfet- 
tered.  I  had  no  commitment  from  him  about  anything,  and  never  asked  for 
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any.      And  that  may  sound  like   a  naive   approach,  but   that's   exactly  the  way 

it  was. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  that  was  true  in  general.   I  know  no 

exceptions  to  that. 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  Well,  that  may  sound  particularly  strange  coming 

from  me,  because  of  the  fact  that  I,  as  you  have 
mentioned  before — maybe  we  were  on  the  recorder,  I  don't  recall — but  I  was 
the  governor's  first  judicial  appointment  to  any  court  of  record.   And  as 
a  matter  of  fact  that  had  never  been  discussed  between  us,  and  could  not 
have  been  discussed,  because  my  predecessor  was  well,  and  was  elected  for 
a  term  that  had  some  years  yet  to  run  at  the  time  of  the  governor's  elec- 
tion in  November  of  1970.   Subsequent  to  the  election,  my  predecessor  had 
a  heart  attack,  and  subsequently  I  was  appointed  as  chancellor  of  the  thir- 
teen chancery  division,  was  re-elected  without  opposition  fifteen  months 
later,  and  then  was  re-elected  for  a  full  term  without  opposition,  either 
Republican  or  Democratic  in  197^-,  for  an  eight  years  term.   But  my  point 
is  that  I  had  no  promise  about  anything.   And  I'm  sure  there  are  people 
that  would  think  that  I  was  promised  the  judgeship,  but  there  was  no  jud- 
geship to  promise,  because  prior  to  the  election,  my  predecessor  had  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  three  and  a  half  years  left  to  go  in  his  term  and 
was  thought  to  be  in  good  health.   So  there  was  no  promise  to  give. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I  believe  people  who  know  Governor  Dunn 

would  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
his  nature  that  he  would  not  make  promises,  but  that  he  would  still  feel 
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an  obligation  to  his  friends  in  things  he  felt  they  were  qualified  for-- 
that  he  would  make  no  promises ,  but  he  would  surprise  them  with  something 
that  he  would  be  able  to  do  at  some  time. 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  There  are  two  things  for  historical  purposes  that. 

you  might  want  to  know  about.   One  is,  and  I 
don't  know  all  the  details,  but  one  thing  about  my  appointment  is  that  I 
know  that  he  took  a  tremendous  amount  of  political  flack  about  it.   It 
was  not  a  popular  appointment.   I  was  not  a  native  East  Tennessean;  I  was 
known  to  have  been  a  relatively  recent  arrival  from  West  Tennessee  and 
north  Florida;  I  was  not  tied  to  any  of  the  old  families  that  were  power- 
ful politically  or  financially.   It  was  not  a  popular  appointment,  and  I 
know  that  he  took  a  great  deal  of  political  criticism  about  it.   He  only 
asked  one  thing  of  me,  and  I  guess  that  that's  going  to  always  be  my  last 
impression  of  the  man  in  his  capacity  as  governor.   Prior  to  his  appoint- 
ing me,  he  only  asked  me  one  thing.   He  said,  "I  want  to  know,  if  you're 
appointed,  will  you  try  to  be  the  kind  of  judge  to  make  me  proud  of  you?" 
I  said,  "Yes,  yes  sir,  yes,  Governor,  I  will.   I'll  try.   I'll  do  my  best." 
DR.  CRAWFORD1:1  And  that's  all  he  asked? 

JUDGE  HENDRY:  That  was  it.   And  from  that  day  forward  we  never 

had  another  political  discussion  about  anything.   I 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Advisory  Committee  in  Sevier  County  un- 
til the  day  I  went  on  the  bench.   He  indicated  to  me  that  I  should  immedi- 
ately resign  so  that  there  would  be  no  conflict  of  interests.   I  was  happy 
to  do  that,  and  would  have  done  it  anyway.   And  we  never  discussed  politics 
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again.   He  believes  in  the  separation  of  powers.   I  saw  him  many  times  af- 
teE  that — personally,  he  and  his  family  came  up  skiing.   He  and  Betty  would 
come  to  Gatlinburg  on  meetings  and  so  forth.   We'd  have  dinner  with  them, 
meet  them  at  the  airport,  that  type  thing.   But  we  never  again  had  any  po- 
litical discussion  about  anything,  because  he  is  a  purist  in  that  sense. 
He  believes  in  separation  of  powers ,  and  when  I  went  on  the  bench  by  his 
exercise  of  executive  authority,  that  was  the  end  of  it,  and  he  then  left 
me  to  my  own  device ,  and  never  asked  me  a  thing  about  any  case  or  anything 
else  from  that  day  forward. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  his  asking  you  that,  to  be  the  sort  of  jud- 

ge that  he'd  be  proud  of,  really  didn't  tie  you  to 
any  specific  action,  but  certainly  gave  you  an  opportunity  to  do  a  good  job 
in  your  position,  didn't  it? 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  It  motivated  me.   I  wanted  to  try  to  prove  myself 

not  only  to  the  electorate  and  not  only  to  the 
bar  and  the  litigants,  but  I  felt  like  I  had  a  personal  obligation  to  him, 
to  try  to  be  a  credit  to  him  and  his  administration. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  quite  a  lot  to  live  up  to.   Your  experi- 

ence in  Tennessee,  of  course,  is  not  that  of  a 
lifetime,  but  how  would  you  sum  up  his  standing  as  a  governor,  to  the  best 
of  your  ability  and  in  your  own  opinion? 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  I  think  that  he  will  go  down  in  history  as  one 

of  the  great  governors  of  this  state,  and  I  don't 
say  that  because  he  is  a  personal  friend  or  a  political  friend.   I  think 
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he  "brought  stature  and  charisma,  personal  magnetism  to  the  office.   I  think, 
more  important  than  that,  I  think  he  brought  integrity,  honesty,  and  straight- 
forwardness to  the  office.   I  think  that  integrity  and  straightforwardness 
and  professionalism,  those  qualities  are  the  very  things  that  caused  the 
most  political  problems  that  we  were  talking  about  earlier.   He  would  seek 
out  the  best  professional  advice  available,  and  then  act  on  it,  and  then 
stick  with  that  decision,  irrespective  of  the  political  consequences.   Now, 
that  may  be  bad  politics,  but  it  certainly  is  political  courage.   And  I 
think  that  he  exemplified  the  best  things ,  the  best  qualities  that  you 
could  ask  for  in  a  governor.   He  never  waffled,  he  never  wavered,  you  knew 
where  he  stood,  right  or  wrong.   Once  he  took  a  stand,  he  stayed  there. 
He  got  the  best  advice  he  could  get,  the  soundest  professional  advice  he 
could  get,  and  he  made  a  decision,  and  stuck  with  it.   And  that  takes  po- 
litical courage. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  don't  think  anyone  can  question  his  having 

that.   Yet  maybe  he  could  have  made  a  few  improve- 
ments in  public  relations  after  he  did  make  the  best  ethical  decision,  in 
explaining  to  the  people  why  he  did  things.   But  everyone  has  room  for  im- 
provement j  someway  or  another. 

JUDGE  HENDRY:  I  think  that  was  the  weakness  that  his  administra- 

tion had,  was  in  getting  across  to  the  average 
voter,  the  average  citizen,  why  the  action  taken  was  necessary.   And  I  think 
they  failed  to  lay  the  groundwork  sometimes,  particularly  in  the  Morris- 
town  prison  case,  that  they  failed  to  lay  the  groundwork  on  the  front  end. 
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They  should  have  made  it  known  and  clearly  understood  to  everybody  on  the 
front  end,  the  beginning,  why  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  action  they 
were  taking,  rather  than  to  take  the  action,  and  to  have  people  feel  like 
that  they  were  having  it  rammed  down  their  throats.   I  think  the  same  action 
could  have  been  taken  and  handled,  pulbic  relations-wise,  in  a  different 
way  and  had  different  results. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  in  terms  of  honesty  and  integrity,  you  have 

no  questions  at  all  about  the  administration. 
JUDGE  HENDRY:  None  whatsoever,  absolutely  none. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Thank  you,  Judge  Hendry. 

JUDGE  HENDRY:  Thank  you,  sir. 
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